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worked nor in the literary credos with which it might be con- 
nected. . . . Emotionally the common bond was in general 
fulness of emotion rather than in the fact that this emotional 
richness was always of the same kind." 

The demonstration of a dominant literary movement 
between 1789 and 1830, a movement of ascertainable intellec- 
tual direction and definable emotional quality, does not depend 
upon our ability to prove that every notable writer of the period 
was at the centre of it. It depends rather upon our rising 
to a point from which the work of the period as a whole 
can be compared with what went before and after in England 
and with the work of other periods of intellectual curiosity and 
emotional fulness in other lands. From this point of view, to 
which, in his preoccupation with group influences and local 
environments. Professor Pierce allows us to repair but seldom, 
cross-currents, back-curents, and eddies dwindle into incidents 
in the course of the general, enthusiastic, revolutionary move- 
ment — a movement foredoomed to failure — towards a recon- 
ciliation of human with natural law. 



S. P. Sherman. 



University of Illinois. 



THE TRAGEDY OF TRAGEDIES. By Henry Fielding: 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by James T. 
Hillhouse, Ph.D. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1918. 8vo. $3.00. 

Fielding's dramatic burlesque upon scholarly editing has 
profited by the competent editorial scholarship of Mr. James 
T. Hillhouse in a volume recently issued from the Yale Univer- 
sity Press. The composition and stage history of the play Mr. 
Hillhouse traces in initial chapters, discussing the shorter 
version of 1730, Tom Thumb, and the elaborate version of 1731, 
The Tragedy of Tragedies, with its mock critical preface and 
annotations. In appendices he treats of the interpolation. The 
Battle of the Poets, a new act inserted late in 1730, a satire 
on Cibber sometimes attributed to Thomas Cooke ;^ and of the 
musical adaptations of the play. He adds to our knowledge 
of Eliza Haywood of romancing memory in the account of her 
version, The Opera of Operas (1731), to which John Frederick 
Lampe furnished the music; and brings the play close to our 
own day in the description of Kane O'Hara's Tom Thumb, A 

' Prof. W. C. Cross says this is "probably by Cooke," and considers it a 
work of some merit. (Hisl. of Henry Fielding (New Haven, 1918) I, 956. 
Mr. Hillhouse declares that there is "no direct evidence" in support of Cooke's 
authorship, and finds the work "coarse" and "spiteful," and indicative of 
"very little abihty to write pointed and effective satire." {Trag. of Trag., pp. 
188-89.) 
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Burletta (1780), produced as late as 1855 by the Harvard Hasty 
Pudding Club with Phillips Brooks as Glumdalca. 

The introduction likewise includes an analysis of Fielding's 
burlesque of the heroic play through his treatment of character, 
situation, and diction, which is reinforced in the notes by an 
abundance of parallel passages culled from tragedies of the 
species. Fielding's satire on the critics Dennis, Theobald, 
Bentley, et al., because of their attempts to enforce a mechanical 
conformity to the rules and traditions of the Ancients, is pointed 
out, but perhaps is not sufl&ciently related to similar ridicule of 
pedantry and false taste running through Fielding's later work, 
or to the vogue of such satire at the time. 

The text of the play reprints the version of 1730, the first 
edition of Tom Thumb, -with the preface, prologue, epilogue, 
and two bailiff scenes of the second edition inserted in their 
proper places; and presents a literal reprint of the first edition 
of 1731 of the Tragedy of Tragedies, collated with the later 
impression of 1731 and with the third, fourth, and fifth editions. 

The chief models Fielding observed in this burlesque Mr. 
Hillhouse says are The Rehearsal, The Dunciad, and an anony- 
mous pamphlet of the year 1711, A Comment upon the History of 
Tom Thumb — a satire on Addison's criticism in the Spectator 
of the ballad of Chevy Chace. The authorship of this pamphlet, 
generally attributed to Dr. WiUiam Wagstaffe (1685-1725), 
has been the subject of considerable controversy. About the 
question Mr. Hillhouse experiences no unwholesome curiosity, 
but simply remarks in a note that "It has, however, been 
conjectured that the Comment came from the pen of Swift" (p. 
7 n.). That fuller light may be thrown upon the grounds of 
this conjecture seems not impossible, light, moreover, which 
might serve to show new likenesses between Fielding and Swift. 

For example: the name "Wagstafi" was used by Swift not 
only in the pseudonym "Simon Wagstaff" in Polite Conversa- 
tion (1738), (which has been more than once pointed out,) 
but also in the contribution attributed to Swift^ in No. 1 of 
the Harrison Tatler (1711), in a letter to Isaac Bickerstaff 
signed "Your . . . affectionate kinsman, Humphry Wag- 
staff." The name "Wagstaff," moreover, was also used in the 
year 1710 in connection with the Tatler in Oldisworth's satire, 
Annotations on the "Tatler," written in French by Monsieur Bour- 
elle and translated into English by Walter Wagstaff. And again in 
the same year it was used in a pamphlet entitled Bickerstaff' s 
Almanac . . . for the year 17 JO . . . By Isaac Bickerstaff, 
Esq., which contains a testimonial of the death of Mr. Partridge, 
signed "Jeremy Wagstaff," and dated from Staff Hall in Staf- 
fordshire, September 3, 1709.' This work also has been attri- 

2 Swift, Prose Works, ed. Temple Scott, (London, 1902) IX, 44. 
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buted to Swift.* Such uses of the name "Wagstaff" as a nom 
de plume appropriate to a satiric author, one used perhaps three 
times by Swift himself, might easily suggest a literary hoax 
consisting of the use, or misuse, of a real person of that name — 
after he was safely dead — as a peg on which to hang unclaimed 
and unsavory satires of greater men. 

The Memoir, generally accepted as authentic, which was 
prefixed to the supposedly posthumous volume of Dr. William 
Wagstaffe's Miscellaneous Works (1725) Mr. James Crossley 
has attributed to Arbuthnot.* Others have attributed to 
Arbuthnot and Swift certain other of the pamphlets in the 
volume as well as the Comment on Tom Thumb.^ The sug- 
gestion would seem to be that the Scriblerus Club was respon- 
sible for the hoax, if such it was. 

Another point which might be of interest both in connection 
with this controversy, and also with the subject of Fielding's 
models, is the possibility that he used not the octavo pamphlet 
of 1711, the Comment upon the History of Tom Thumb, but a 
folio volume which appeared apparently in 1729, the year 
before the first version of Fielding's play, entitled: Thomas 
Redivivus: or, a compleat History of the Life and marvellous 
Actions of Tom Thumb. In three Tomes. Interspersed with 
that ingenious Comment of the late Dr. Wagstaff: and Annotations 
by Several Hands. To which is prefix'd historical and critical 
Remarks on the Life and Writings of the Author. London, 1729. 
folio.'' This work is noted in Lowndes' Manual, in Adams, 
Dictionary of English Literature, and in the following passage 
by Ritson, dealing with the History of Tom Thumb: "Mr. 
Hearne was probably led to fix upon this monarch [King Edgar] 
by some ridiculous lines added, about his own time, to introduce 
a spurious second and third part. See the common editions 
of Aldermary church-yard, etc. or that entitled 'Thomas 
Redivivus . . . [The same as above.] . . . 1729. Folio.' 
Dr. Wagstaffs comment was written to ridicule that of Mr. 
Addison in the Spectator, upon the ballad of Chevy-Chace, 
and is inserted in his Works."' The title does not appear in 
the catalogue of the British Museum, nor in Watt's Bibliotheca 
Britannica; nor have I been able to find any further description 
of the nature and contents of the work. 

5 Aitken, Life of Sir Richard Steele, (London, 1889) I, 300 n. 

* Vid. Bibliography to the chapter on Swift by Aitken in the Camb. Hist. 
Eng. Lit., Vol. IX, p. 510. 

* Notes and Queries, 3rd S., Vol. II, p. 132. 

« Notes and Queries, 3rd. S., Vol. I, 381-84; Vol. II, 253-54. 

' Lowndes, The Bibliographers' Manual of English Literature, (Lond., 1865) 
V, 2681. 

^'Ritson, Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry, (London, 1791), p. 98. See 
contemporary notice in Monthly Chronicle, For the Year MDCCXXIX, II 
(Feb., 1729), 46. 
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This volume, however, issued in the year when Fielding, 
returned from Leyden, was in London at work on his play, 
contributes a hitherto unmentioned item to the "Wagstaffe" 
controversy, and perhaps also to the problem of Fielding's 
source. At least it suggests certain pertinent questions: What 
was the nature of the material added in this folio to the twenty- 
four octavo pages of the " Wagstaffe" pamphlet, and who wrote it? 
Was Thomas Redivivus a complete burlesque of the original His- 
tory, somewhat in the manner of 'NtdWa.id's Hudibras Redivivus: 
or was it a reprint of the History with a "spurious second and 
third part" newly added along with certain mock-critical 
apparatus? Does Ritson's comment mean that these additions, 
late in time, were so much in keeping with the original as to 
impose upon Thomas Hearne (died 1735)? Who was the author 
of the "spurious" parts? And who were the "Several Hands" 
responsible for the Annotations? May members of the Scrib- 
lerus Club have been responsible. Swift, perhaps, among others? 
And who was dealt with in the prefixed "historical and critical 
Remarks on the Life and Writings of the Author": Was this 
the original "Wagstaffe" memoir, or a new burlesque on writings 
of that nature? My present bibliographical environment 
makes any attempt to answer these questions impossible to me; 
but cannot others more fortunately situated do better? I 
can only suggest that this bulky work appearing in the very 
year when, according to Professor Cross, Fielding was making 
the acquaintance of literary London, would seem more likely 
to have attracted the playwright's attention than the pamphlet 
of 1711. Some hint as to the authorship might even have 
reached him and stirred his interest. 

Helen Sard Hughes. 
The University of Iowa. 



THE DRAMATIC RECORDS OF SIR HENRY HERBERT. 
By Joseph Quincy Adams. Cornell Studies in English. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1917. 

Professor Joseph Quincy Adams, in The Dramatic Records 
of Sir Henry Herbert, has done serviceable work in a field 
which cries for organization. The documents illustrating the 
history of the English drama and theatre number many thou- 
sands; they are being added to yearly; and they lie scattered 
through the writings of half a hundred scholars. To assemble 
and arrange them in one great corpus, with indices, would be a 
formidable undertaking, but one fraught with relief to the 
laboring scholar. For even a partial ordering of these materials 
one breathes a prayer of gratitude. 



